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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XVIII. 
CONFESSION UNTO SALVATION. 


ITH the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,’ and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” Let us 
have a protracted meeting on the subject of 
confession with the mouth. It seems to me 
that we want conversions more in refer- 
ence to the second part of this saying of Paul’s 
than the first. I think the people understand 
the theory of faith a great deal better than they 
do the subject of confession ; and their hearts 
are better prepared to act upon that theory 
than they are to embody faith in confes- 
The difficulty about the matter is, they 
think the latter is a small affair. The devil 
persuades people it is of no great consequence 
how they confess, or what they confess, if 
they only believe the truth. Paul, however, 
does not put it in that way: “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God has raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Here 
he presents two things necessary to salvation ; 
and confession is put first, if there is any dif- 
ference in the dignity of the two points. 
Then in a passage that follows, the order is 
reversed: ‘¢ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation.” We cannot 
tell by Paul’s language which of the two things 
j8 most important. He does not seem to 
make any difference between them. He does 
not put confession with the mouth as a little 
thing to be tripped over the best way you can. 
He sets his great platform of salvation on 
those two pillars of faith. For aught I can 
see, one is just as necessary as the other. 
What is it that makes confession so impor- 
tant? ‘ With the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.” This is as much as to say, 
you do not really reach salvation until your 


faith has brought you to confession with the 


as 


sion. 


mouth. ‘ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” and yet there is a lack of full 
salvation in that; salvation is not complete 
without confession with the mouth. Why is 
this? It seems to me it is capable of a very 
simple solution. The heart is a spiritual or- 
gan—the organ of the soul. The mouth is a 
material organ—an exponent of the body. 
Salvation is salvation of the soul and body, 
not merely salvation of the soul. The Evan- 
gelist says: ‘* God can destroy both soul and 
body in hell;” and consequently both come 
in for salvation. The common idea that sal- 
vation is salvation of the soul alone, is not the 
doctrine of the New Testament. You do not 
find it there. Christ did not come in any 
such capacity as savior of the soul alone. In 
fact, he made salvation of the body, to a cer- 
tain extent, more prominent in his ministry 
than the salvation of the soul. He went 
abroad through all Judea, healing disease, 
casting out devils, and raising the dead. 
First of all he was a doctor for the body, and 
only afterward came into view as a preacher 
and teacher of theology, and savior of the 
soul. Ido not undertake to say that is the 
order of importance of the two things. No 
doubt it is much better to lose the body if we 
cannot save the soul but by doing so, as 
Christ has taught elsewhere ; but that is not 
the prevailing doctrine of the New Testament. 
The doctrine as exhibited by Christ’s practice 
and theory was that soul and body both are to 
be saved, and he offered himself to us a savior 
of both soul and body. 


Now then in the terms of salvation which 
Paul propounds, you have something that 
touches both. You have faith in the heart 
for the soul, and confession of the mouth for 
the body. And it may be said that the faith 
of Christ in the heart reaches the body 
through confession. I believe there is a 
natural channel—whether the anatomists have 
found it or not—for God’s life and spirit to 
flow through from the heart to the tongue. 
There is a close connection between those two 
organs ; and if you want salvation that is a 
whole thing, that will reach through body and 
soul, confession is the touching-point between 
the two. 

The faith, the life, and the resurrection of 
Christ, that are in the soul, work out through 
the heart into the tongue and through the 
whole body. That connection is one that a 
child can understand, and one that we ought 
to understand well enough to put in practice. 
We are told to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling. How? With the mouth 





| confession is made unto salvation. Go to 





work with your mouth; that is the way to do 
it. Perhaps the churches would tell you to 
go to distributing tracts, and doing good to the 
poor. But these things, if they come at all, 
come afterwards. The first thing is to begin 
to work with your mouth. With the mouth, 
not with the hands, the feet, or any other part 
of the body, confession is made unto salvation. 
Begin there. Understand this is not working 
with the mouth in the fashionable way. You 
are not told to go to work preaching to 
sinners, laboring with men to get them 
to attend to the truth and be saved. Paul 
says the way to work with the mouth is 
to confess the Lord Jesus. “ If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
This is the work to be done ; not try to save 
others, but save yourselves. Let loose all the 
faith in the resurrection power of Christ there 
is in your heart, by confessing it with your 
mouth. By such a confession, it will be man- 
ifest that your body has access to the same 
salvation that your soul has. 


Always keep in mind the Pentecostal model. 
That was the great seed revival. That is the 
model on which all revivals that are right and 
true, are fashioned. The first feature of 
that revival was freedom of the tongue.. The 
Spirit came upon them as tongues of fire; an 
actual, visible representation of a tongue sat 
upon them. They were all tongue. The 
Spirit of God had free flow through them, in 
all languages. What wonderful control the 
Spirit then took of the brain, nervous system, 
and muscles of the mouth, to make men talk 
in different languages as it did! God played 
on their physical systems as one of you would 
play on the organ or piano, and made them 
speak for him. The most prominent feature 
of that great model revival, was the surrender 
of the tongue to the Spirit; and the second 
feature of it was Communism. ‘ They said not 
that aught they possessed was their own, but 
all that believed were together and had all 
things common. They did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favor with all the people.” 
That shows that they had salvation of the body. 
They had no dyspepsia. The salvation of 
their souls had come into their bodies too. 
They got their tongues free, and the spirit of 
God flowing out through their tongues acted 
on their whole bodies. They had good appe- 
tites and ate their meat with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart. Selfishness was all gone 
out, so that it was just as natural for them to 
distribute their goods to one another, and live 
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as one great family or Community, as it was 
to breathe. ‘There is a model that will not 
decay. If we have any revival, let us have it 
on that plan. 


XIX. 
THE WAY TO PRAISE GOD. 

I think it would be good to get a clear 
idea of the object of confessing with the 
mouth. Confession, if it is conceived of as 
merely telling something about ourselves, 
would be worse than nothing. The confession 
of Christ in us, is not a confession of ourselves ; 
it is a confession of the work of God, and is 
real praise of him. We can make confession 
a means of exalting ourselves, but that is an 
entirely mistaken view of the ordinance. To 
praise God, is a great duty enjoined by the 
Bible, and well recognized by all religious peo- 
ple. That certainly is not egotism. Prais- 
ing God is the most powerful outflow of spirit- 
uality conceivable. 


The Psalms, from beginning to end say, 
‘praise God ;”’ and Christ says, God seck- 
eth those who will ‘¢ worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” The injunction all through the 
Bible is, to “ give glory to God.” How is 
this to be done? I should say for example, 
that we praised God in our meeting last night, 
when we told the story of God’s work at Putney, 
in the case of Harriet Hall; and showed how 
timely it was, how it protected and gave us 
strength in the midst of great opposition. If 
our talk had been a boasting, egotistical 
exhibition of our own doings, it would have 
been a mean thing; but if it was a report 
of God’s work and an endeavor to exalt him 
and show how he led us through terrible diffi- 
culties, then it was praising God. I do not 
see anything pleasing to God in the way we 
are taught to praise him, addressing him thus: 
“Oh Lord! thou all-wise, infinitely good and 
mysterious being,” &c. Who believes he 
cares a fig for such praise as that? How 
would you like to have a man come and tell 
you what a wonderful character you are? But 
let a man report something that you have 
done, and say how useful it will be, and it glad- 
dens your heart at once. Well, that is the 
best way I know of, to praise God. 

He likes to have people see and appreciate 
what he has done, and be skillful in showing his 
works in a way to glorify him. If I should go on 
for half an hour and try to tell what a wonder- 
ful being God is, “infinitely wise in his own 
conceit,” as one man said, it would not 
amount to anything at all. But let us take 
some instance of his wisdom; take for in- 
stance our location here at Oneida as a 
thing of his choice, and show his wisdom in 
it; let us turn it over until we see the stra- 
tegic merits of his choice; and make it 
clear to other people that he did a fine thing 
in selecting our location. We shall glorify 
God if we can do all that. 

I know by sure tokens that God directed 
my attention to this very place, when I was 
at the Lairdsville and Genoa conventions. It 
was decided to have a Community in this 





State, and on the same plan as the one at 
Putney. It was to be under the Wirection of 
John B. Foote and others. I was to select a 
location and help them about starting. I did not 
come to Oneida myself, but heard about Mr. 
Burt’s place here, and pointed it out as the 
spot for a Community. The most that I can 
remember of my thoughts about it, is that it 
was a retired situation and connected with a 
water-privilege. The difficulty in getting into 
the place was, that Mrs. Burt was an enemy 
to the scheme ; but | was sure that obstruction 
would be removed. This was in September, 
1847. Soon after, our troubles began at Put- 
ney. We were broken up and scattered. But 
things had gone along here meanwhile, just to 
match our case. The Ackleys and Nashes 
had come in; Foote, Gould and others, had 
backed out ; Mrs. Burt was converted ; and the 
end showed that the Lord had prepared the 
place for us. 

Now then for the strategic importance of this 
position. Study it as you would the details 
of a battle, with a view to glorify God and ma- 
king yourselves and others see how well he 
posted us. If God had intended to start us in a 
good location as farmers, intending ultimately 
to build us up as a manufacturing Community, 
he could hardly have chosen a better position. 
There was the old water-privilege for us to 
start our manufactures on and Jay a foundation 
for success, and then just at the time when we 
were ready to enlarge, behold here were two 
other privileges only a little way off. It is 
rare that you can find such beautiful mea- 
dow-land in connection with such good water- 
privileges. This is one strategic point. Our 
distance from villages, while yet not far from 
the railroad, is another point.. The popu- 
lation around us is more favorable than if we 
had settled down among an old, aristocratic, rich 
people. We are situated on a beautiful plateau, 
and yet low enough to receive that one spring 
over west, which is about the only spring of 
gcod soft water in this neighborhood. We 
may mention another curious circumstance. 
We were saved from the draft in consequence of 
God’s having an eye to strategy in puting us 
in the corners of two towns. Our position 
confused the enrolling officer. The way we 
escaped the draft was a wonderful providence. 
It was pure military science on the part of 
the Lord. You must see that he is a 
good general; he has an eye to position. 

This is the way to praise God. Search out 
his wisdom, and do not ever try to praise him 
in any other way. Your confessions should 
be something that has occurred; you should 
study your own experience, and get, a habit of 
studying God’s providences around you, and 
report them, so as to make a sensation. It is 
a very simple thing to praise him in a manner 
that makes his heart glad. That is praising 
him in spirit and in truth. When you can 
bring out God’s wonderful works in songs, 
then you will add by music and poetry to the 
sensation. Mere words cannot make praise. 


Sincere, honest praise must have some matter- 
of-fact foundation. 





FRUIT-PRESERVING. 

{ By special. request we republish the principal 
portions of’an article which appeared in the Cir- 
CULAR of June 25, 1866, descriptive of the method 
pursued at the Oneida Community in the preserva- 
tion of various kinds of fruits and vegetables :] 
se HE fruit is first suitably prepared by 

hulling, assorting, or paring and cutting, 
as the case demands: and is then placed in 
clean glass bottles or in tin cans, as the case 
may be. . 

“Next prepare a syrup of melted refined 
or white sugar, and pour into the bottles, by 
the following rule: allow six ounces of sugar 
to one quart of fruit; or melt ten pounds of 
sugar in one gallon of water, and give one- 
half pint of the syrup thus produced to one 
quart-bottle of fruit. This rule is adapted to 
the strawberry, cherry, peach, and other sim- 
ilar fruits. More acid fruits, like the currant, 
require a greater proportion of sugar. Fruit 
put up air-tight will of course keep just as 
well without sugar as with it, but it is thought 
much better to heat the fruit in syrup, than to 
heat it in water and apply sugar as itis used 
for the table. 

“The filled bottles are then placed in a 
steam-box—best when made throughout of 
wood—the bottles rest on a false bottom of 
narrow slats, covering the’ steam-pipe—cold 
water is then let into the box until the bottles 
are covered within three inches of the top; 
the fruit is then gradually heated to the boiling 
point by letting steam into the water, through 
a pipe leading from the engine-room in another 
portion of the building. It requires from 
fifty-five to sixty minutes to properly heat or 
cook most kinds of fruit. They are commonly 
allowed to boil five minutes, but in some in- 
stances are taken out of the steam-box before 
they reach the boiling point. 

“Corks are made sufficiently flexible by 
steaming them twenty minutes in the steam- 
box. They should be large enough to fill the 
neck of the bottle tightly, and require some 
force to crowd them in. 

“ For sealing-wax, a compound of the follow- 
ing proportions is made: one lb. of rosin, one 
and a half oz. tallow, three oz. beeswax; but 
common boat-pitch may be used, and is 
cheaper. 

“ The fruit being sufficiently heated, the corks 
steamed, the boat-pitch ready, the bottles are 
taken successively from the steam-box to a table 
and quickly corked. The corks may be forced 
in by a blow from a mallet, or better by a 
small lever-arrangement, or best by such a 
machine as that used here, and in other fruit 
establishments, which, worked by hand and foot, 
performs this operation easily and rapidly. 
The portion of cork remaining above the bot- 
tle is pared off with a sharp knife, and left in 
convex form. It is found that the fruit re- 
tains its color better when heated in a tight 
bottle than when heated in an open one, and 
latterly our preservers have corked the bottles 
before putting them into the steam-box—the 
cork being held in by a clasp while the steam- 
ing process goes on. f 

“The corked bottles may now be sealed with 
a brush, or by dipping them in the melted wax. 
It is well, after the latter operation, to im- 
mediately transfer the bottle to a basin of cold 
water, dipping to the same depth, to cool the 
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wax. If the dipping is carried below the bulb 
or rim at the mouth of the bottle, there is 
danger of cracking the glass. If any blisters 
form, rub them away with the finger, using a 
little tallow or oil to prevent sticking. When 
the first dipping leaves the cork imperfectly 
covered, repeat it. 

“ The operation is now completed, and the 
ruit is ready to be packed away in a cool, dry, 
dark cellar, unless, to improve the appearance, 
it is thought expedient to add a cap of tin 
foil This can, however, be done at any time, 
as also the labeling. In a few days after pack- 
ing away, inspect the bottles to see if any show 
signs of fermentation which may be detected 
by a foamy appearance of the fruit. If this is 
observed in any bottle, it denotes either a crack 
in the glass or that the sealing was imperfect. 
The bottle should be opened and examined, the 
eontents scalded, and the process of sealing 
repeated as before. In some cases during the 
season a little vegetable mold may be seen to 
gather on the surface of the fruit in the bottles, 
but this is of no account as it can be readily 
separated on opening the bottles, leaving the 
mass of fruit perfectly good. 

“ There is a variety of methods practiced in 
preserving tomatoes. Our people scald and 
peel them, and then place them ina steam- 
boiler, where they are boiled trom twenty min- 
utes to half an hour. The bottles are filled 
directly from the boiler—having been pre- 
viously heated in the steam-box, so as to avoid 
the danger of bursting—and are then ready for 
sealing. 

“ Tomatoes, squashes, beans, and other vege- 
tables, are put up without syrup of any kind. 
Apples are put up in fresh apple-juice, and are 
thought to be much better than when put up 
in water. 

“The process of preserving fruit in tin cans 
is nearly similar to that of preserving in _bot- 
tles—excepting that the cans are sealed or sol- 
dered before putting into the steam-box. But 
in this instance, as also when fruit is heated in 
corked bottles, the steam has to be drawn by 
making a small vent immediately after taking 
them from the steam-box, which vent must be 
closed as speedily as may be, after the steam 
or gas has blown off. 

“ There is in the market a great variety of 
fruit bottles, most of which avoid the necessity 
of corking and sealing; but they are generally 
too expensive for the use of those who put up 
fruit in large quantities for sale. The Commu- 
nity use a kind of bottle modeled here, and 
manufactured in New Jersey 


“Sweet-corn is one of the best articles thus 
preserved. Some put the corn in cans imme- 
diately after it is taken from the cob, seal it up, 
then boil it five hours, then punch a hole in the 
top of the cans to let out the steam, then re-seal 
and pack away. Others first boil the coen, 
after it is cut from the cob, fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then seal it in cans and boil it five hours. 

“Green peas may be preserved in substan- 
tially the same manner as sweet-corn; but 
there is much to be yet learned in respect to 
preserving these articles. Certain it is that 
some of the best preservers do occasionally 
lose considerable quantities of their canned corn 
and peas, and are not always able to explain 
why. 

“Thus we have detailed as well as we can, 


for the benefit of those who may chance to 
read it, the method pursued by the O. C. in 
the preservation of fruit. With such modifica- 
tions as will readily occur to persons, the same 
method may be followed successfully by those 
who have only limited conveniences for pre- 
serving.” w. 
MILLENNIAL SERMON. 


III. 


“hy ee pray I for these alone; but 
for them also who shall believe on me 
through their word : that they all may be one ; 
as thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.”—Jno. 17 : 20,21. 

This prayer was uttered for our special bene- 
fit. If we believe on Christ at all, it is through 
the word of the apostles. What Christ 
prayed for in our behalf, it is our business to 
work for; and the question is, how we can best 
work for this end. 

Our discourses have thus far been aimed 
at describing the work of establishing this 
partnership with Christ in the industrial, 
social, and scientific departments of the com- 
munity. Now the practical question that 
I wish to consider is, What external form 
shall this partnership take? Shall we be an 
agricultural community—producers of raw 
material only ? Shall we be a manufacturing 
community, changing the form of raw products ? 
Shall we be a trading community, carrying the 
products of other’s industry from producer to 
consumer? Shall we be an educational com- 
munity, wholly devoted to science? Or, finally, 
shall we combine all these interests ? 

Our choice is easy. We will carry on all 
these enterprises together. Christ’s prayer was 
that his followers al/ might be one. Just so it 
is desirable that all useful employments should 
be united. The body of Christ, to be a com- 
plete thing, must unite all the members, head 
and heart, hands and feet, and this rule ap- 
plies to the business as well as to the spiritual 
union of its members. Itis only by a consolida- 
tion of industries that we reach the greatest tem- 
poral prosperity and men are fast learning that 
fact. Carey, the great political economist, pro- 
pounds and reiterates with unceasing em- 
phasis the great Bible doctrine of unity as applied 
to human production, in propositions like the fol- 
lowing: “The greatest production, as well as 
the most equitable distribution of every descrip- 
tion of wealth, results from the greatest variety 
and closest proximity of producers and consum- 
ers, facilitating the most rapid exchanges.” 
This New Testament doctrine of the unity 
of diversities, is the lesson of the age, and 
its truth cannot be resisted. Who ever heard 
of a trading nation—one wholly engaged 
in some single employment—that has perma- 
nently prospered? Mark the ruin that at- 
tended the reign of King Cotton in the South : the 
lands exhausted, the laborers degraded and en- 
slaved, and the few non-producing traders in 
cotton or human flesh made rich. Mark the 
same results in India, where manufactures are 
driven out of the country and the natives re- 
duced to the necessity of tilling the earth 
for a living. See in Ireland, Portugal, and 
Turkey, the same disastrous results of reduc- 
ing human occupation to the one monotonous 





‘work of agriculture—how money, with the 





power that attends it, flows out of the country 
through the hands of the rich but unproductive 
trader, into those lands where manufactures 
flourish. 

On the other hand look at the growth and 
prosperity of our Northern States, particularly 
of New England, where a great variety of pro- 
duction and manufacture go on side by side. 
The blacksmith and machinist produce the im- 
plements and machines required by the farmer 
and the manufacturer. The manufacturers pro- 
duce and make cheap the cloth required by 
every one, while at the same time they furnish 
a ready home market, giving a high price for 
butter and cheese, potatoes and wheat, apples, 
pears, and strawberries, and all other perish- 
able products of the farmer and horticulturist. 
Proximity, good roads, and a reliable cur- 
rency, facilitate rapid exchanges. Where these 
abound, each is the servant of all in promo- 
ting the great work of rapid production, Com- 
paratively high prices for land, for wood 
for metals, for building-stone, fur cotton, for 
wool, for labor, and for all manner of raw pro- 
ducts—low prices for cloth, for machinery, for 
all manner of finished implements of industry, 
the products of human skill—these are the 
marks of civilization. 


Should we with these principles of political 
economy staring us in the face, settle down in 
some far-off, secluded region, contented to 
hoe the earth and raise corn and potatoes 
for a living? Let us strive rather for the top 
of the highest civilization, and there lay our 
foundations. “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the’ top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills.” 
Let us have the benefit of the best wisdom that 
this world has produced under the tutelage of 
six thousand years of an all-wise Providence ? 
Let us adopt the form of society in which the 
producers of raw material shall easily ‘supply 
the wants of the manufacturers; where the 
manufacturer shall furnish cheaply the articles 
required by the producer of raw materials; 
where education and science shall promote and 
stimulate the mutual services of each; and 
above all, where the love of God burning in the 
hearts of all, shall find its glorious consumma- 
tion at the marriage of the Lamb. 

It is in this direction that we must push, if 
we wish to overthrow the partition walls of 
selfishness that have so long held the human 
race under a state-prison discipline of hard 
work and poverty. Itis in this direction that 
we must look if we wish to see the pole-star 
that leads to deliverance from the great Babylon 
of trade which has so long levied tribute upon 
the whole world, draining it of its riches and 
glory. It is only in this direction that we shall 
find the fine linen, the gold, silver, pearls, and 
precious stones that are the appropriate adorn- 
ings of the bride, the Lamb’s wife at the great 
marriage supper. Whatever people thoroughly 
realizes this unity that Christ prayed for, will 
attain to a spiritual glory that human hearts 
have never conceived of, and to a temporal pros- 
perity that all the gold of California does not 
represent. H. J. 8 


MAKING THE Most OF IT.—“ Once upon a time, 
in a far-off country, a lone man on horseback 
was seen riding industriously all day, back and 
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forth, upon a little piece of road not more than 
forty rods in length. A neighboring farmer, 
impelled thereto through curiosity, approached 
him toward evening, and inquired why he had 
all day ridden back and forth on that little 
stretch of road, and received for answer that 
‘for many days before he had been steadily in 
the saddle, and that the roads were so bad that 
now, when he got on a good piece he was going 
to keep on it, and make the most of it.’” 


THE SMOTHERED HEART. 


A CORRESPONDENT implores us to write on 
the subject of tight dressing. She had just as- 
sisted in unlacing the corset ot a fainting lady, the 
difficulty of which showed too plainly what was the 
matter with the sufferer. Buta short time before, 
she had been present when a sewing girl fainted 
from the prick of her finger; and the girl admitted 
herself that she was dressed “awfully tight.” If we 
have any thing to say, our first thought is this: that 
a woman who belts herself very tight can never 
have found her heart. We do not mean that organ 
on the left side, which thumps under the pressure of 
your hand, but that invisible organ which loves and 
prays and believes, which is in the centre of the 
breast and not far from under the pressure of the 
belt. Anybody that has much consciousness there, 
will instinctively dress loose. Christ warned his dis- 
ciples not to overcharge this heart with surteiting 
and drunkenness ; as though the fullness of the stom- 
ach could smother its sensibliity. “Why should not 
tight lacing destroy its action, and shut the door 
which opens into life ? H. 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
II, 
London, June 21, 1867. 

y ke first thing to be noticed about London is its 

size ; mighty isthe word you think of. England 
is rather destitute of natural grandeur, but it has Zon- 
don ; and Léndon is sublime. It is the Niagara of 
cities, Its population is more than that of Scotland, 
more than that of the kingdom of Denmark, more 
than that of Illinois and Wisconsin combined, and 
more than that of all New England, if you leave out 
Rhode Island. You may walk all day and only 
graze the city. You may ride all day, and your 
track would compare with that of a mite making its 
way through an Oneida County cheese. It would 
take a month, I suppose, for a person to gain an 
idea of the outlines and main avenues of the city, 
and a lifetime to master all its details. Iam told by 
a gentleman of antiquarian taste, who has resided 
here twenty-five years and who has had leisure to de- 
vote considerable time to the exploration of London, 
that he still finds himself, in the course of business, 
introduced to districts quite unknown to him before. 
And London is growing yet, it is said, at the rate of 
a hundred houses per day. 

What bewilders the stranger stili more in his at- 
tempt to get acquainted with London, is that, as to 
symmetrical plan it has none. There are three or 
four central points, such as the Bank of England, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Trafalgar Square, either in 
or near the old city, from which certain great thor- 
oughfares radiate ; but after leaving them, the stran- 
ger is at sea. The streets stray away, and wander 
about, and narrow up, and widen out and lose them- 
selves in crooked alleys and courts in a perfectly 
lawless manner. In going through the Strand, or 
any principal street, instead of finding it measured 
off like Broadway into blocks of so many feet, and 
crossed by broad rectangular streets on either hand, 
you come every little while to a narrow arched pas- 
sage under the buildings, having a curious name, 
and leading somewhere, as you can dimly see by the 
tronts of buildings rising in that direction. Or if not 
an arched hole in the wall, then you may have a 
lane ten feet wide between high buildings, leading 
off to some unknown locality. Paternoster Row, 
the great mart of the book-trade in London, starting 
from St. Paul’s churchyard, varies in width from 20 
to 30 feet, and after running against a little bit of a 
green square with a single tree in it, leaks out in 
Various tricklets and crannies into the Strand. This 





peculiarity of old London, if it causes perplexity to 
the stranger desirous of finding his’ way, gives at 
least a curious charm and mystery to the city. You 
are continually tempted by hundreds of these little 
hide-and-seek alleys to turn into them, and see what 
they were made for and what they contain. 


If the “ Moffat Abbey” friends wish for a compar- 
ison between London and New York as to genera] 
appearance, I should say that London has no street 
quite so showy in architecture or so thronged with 
moving life as Broadway ; but on the other hand, it 
has square miles of streets that fall but little short of 
it. The difference appears to be that the wealth and 
fashion and traffic that in New York tend to con- 
centrate in two or three streets, in London are dif- 
fused nearly equally over a great number. Oxford 
street some would think as lively, and Regent-street 
as imposing, as Broadway; while in architectural 
and monumental effects, New York has nothing to 
compare with London’s Trafalgar Square. 


As to cleanliness, London is a marvel to Ameri- 
cans; and for the civility, order and politeness of the 
population it is still more noticeable. It is a pity that 
our American officials and tradesmen could not take 
a lesson in manners from these Englishmen. When- 
ever you pay money, either to an omnibus-conductor 
or a shop-keeper, he drops a polite “Thank you, 
sir,’ which costs nothing, and adds at least a grace 
to business. It is like the unexpected bird-songs 
which we meet with here in the busiest streets. 
Nothing is more cheering than the merry chirping 
of the numberless sparrows that seem to haunt every 
nook and corner of the city, where there is anything 
green. They nest on the churches, they twitter 
about the pillars and cornices of the public build- 
ings; they troop down on the pavements here and 
there; and in the trees of the little square in front of 
my lodgings they begin their concert with the dawn. 


You will expect me to say something of the an- 
tiquities of London. Here, indeed, an American, 
fresh from his country of universal newness, feels his 
first shock from the confronting pressure of the 
hoary past. Every stone and rod of old London is 
saturated with antiquarian interest. A short dis- 
tance from my lodgings is the church where Crom- 
well was married, and where Milton and Fox are 
buried. In another direction, within five minutes’ 
walk, is Smithfield, where John Rogers and other 
Protestants were burned in the reign of Mary. A 
half-mile distant is Newgate prison. Two streets 
away an inscription on an old building says, “ This 
was Shakspeare’s house in 1596.” In passing to the 
Thames, I go by a crumbling bank of masonry that 
is a relic of the old London wall. Down the Strand 
a dusky front purports to be a palace of Henry the 
Eighth and Cardinal Woolsey. And as you pass for the 
first time under the narrow urch that spans the side- 
walk at Temple-bar, you thrill with the thought that 
these same stones echoed to the tread of Addison, 
Pope, Newton, Garrick and Johnson. A little be- 
low on the same street is said to be a Roman bath, in 
which you may still bathe for sixpence. 


But if you wish to breathe antiquity and bury} 


yourself in the dust of ages, go to Westminster Ab- 
bey and view the sepulchres of the Henrys and-Ed- 
wards, the dead kings and earls of the middle ages. 
“ This,” says the guide, as he points to a carved oak- 
en altar, “is the shrine of Edward the Confessor 
(A. D. 1065). This is the tomb of Henry III. found- 
er of the present church. This is the monument of 
the Earl of Pembroke (A. D. 1296), and here lies the 
Duchess of Sussex, mother of Lady Jane Grey.” 
At another place he points out with becoming grav- 
ity, and, I thought, even a touch of pathos in his 
manner, the majestic tomb of Henry VII. and his 
queen, the tomb and effigy of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
at which most persons linger with peculiar interest, 
and near by the tomb and effigy of her rival, “ good 
Queen Bess.” Next you stand by the grave of 
Queen Mary, the burner of Protestants. “And 
here,” says the guide, “are buried the supposed re- 
mains of the two infant princes murdered by Rich- 
ard III. in the tower.” So you go on from one royal 
sepulchre to another, till you come to the later sov- 
ereigns, Charles, William, Anne and George, who 
with their relations are buried without monuments 





under the slabs beneath your feet. It seems incon- 
gruous to be treading on the very names of these 
dead kings, but so it is. 

These antique monuments, though doubtless splen- 
did in their day, are now dusty, discolored and fa- 
ded. The sculptured effigies lie stiff arid stark, and 
though said to be of marble or alabaster, are so taw- 
ny with age or paint that you could hardly tell them 
in the dim light from the weather-beaten signs of a 
tobacconist. The monuments to the great poets and 
statesmen and warriors of England, are thickly 
strewn around the walls of the church. The two 
latest that I noticed were the busts of Thackeray and 
Macaulay. Passing with C—— out of the church, 
we were proceeding along the side-walk by a high 
wall, when we came to an ancient arched door, open- 
ing intoa dim passage. We entered it, and found 
ourselves in the cloisters of the oid Abbey. Here 
were broken and crumbling arches, and long, paved 
passages surrounding a grassy court. Traces of in- 
scription here and there on the stone floor of the 
corridor, indicated that every slab was the covering 
of a grave; and noticing two scarcely recognizable 
effigies cut in relief on a part of the pavement, I cop- 
ied the inscription accompanying them, as follows: 

Viraris, Abbas, [A. D.] 1082. 
GISLEBERTUS CrisPrnvus, Abbas, [A. D.] 1114. 

They were the graves of the old abbots of the 
monastery. 

More interesting to me, in some respects, than 
Westminster Abbey, is the other great monumental 
church, St. Paul’s. The associations of the Abbey 
are somewhat sepulchral and oppressive. The ca- 
thedral fills the mind with impressions of beauty and 
majesty. The dome of St. Paul’s, overtopping every- 
thing in its vicinity, is approached by several of the 
the great thoroughfares of the city; and its fine har- 
mony of proportions strikes the eye from whatever 
point it is seen, like a revelation, causing that pecul- 
iar throb in the-solar plexus which is the response 
to high art in every field. One thing about this 
cathedral was a total surprise tome. Ihad expected 
to see size and grandeur of form, but was not pre- 
pared for the unique effects of color which it pre- 
sents. It was built near two hundred years ago by 
Sir Christopher Wren, the material being a light- 
colored stone almost as white as marble. This 
original color has been changed in the lower parts of 
the building, by London smoke, to a dusky, iron 
brown, almost black. Yct with this prevailing som- 
bre color of the walls, the mouldings in relief, the 
projecting angles and salient points which are ex- 
posed to the rain and wind, retain their whiteness, 
and the great dome is mainly drab and‘white. The 
result of this composition of colors, is as if a black 
building had been chalked at the angles and corners ; 
or as if buckets of white puint had been spilled and 
allowed to flow down here and there, tinging all the 
/prominent points, now giving a sharp contrast to the 
adjoining dark shade, and now passing off into a soft 
neutral tint. The effect I think is greatly to heighten 
‘the venerableness of the building, and to add to its 
| beauty by complexity of color as well as of form. 
One thing more about these old stone buildings. 
'They are corroded by time and the elements so as to 
ishow asoftened and rounded outline. The cornice of 
‘St. Paul’s has already lost the hard, straight lines of 
the stone-cutter, and the corner of the tower of Lam- 
‘beth Palace is nicked into saw-teeth. This abrasion 
seems to go on even Where the stone is partly pro- 
tected. The under side of the arches in the cloisters 
at Westminster, once rich with accurate mouldings, 
‘is now blended into a merely undulating surface. 
Tits breaking down of stone with age, which is seen 
in these old structures, gives the Yankee his first clear 
conception of what is meant by the “ tooth of time.” 

But when you get to speaking of the antiquities 
and works of art about London, where can you stop ? 
You go from St. Paul’s to the Abbey, from there to 
the Tower, from there to the Museum, from there to 
the CryStal Palace, from tliere to Hampton Court, 
and from there to a hundred other places, at each of 
which; you may if you choose, fill your note-book 
with objects and associations such as people must 
cross the ocean to see. I sometimes ask myself 
whether all this glory of art and antiquity is a bles- 
sing or @ curse to its owners. It is a treat for an 
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American to see it; but to have it and be obliged to 
carry it, and be loaded down with the weight of it 
—no, I thank you; it 1s too much like the present of 
an elephant. English shoulders have got used to it, 
and they stand patiently under it. But America is 
called to a march, and wants no such baggage. The 
forest and the prairie, the free air, the sunshine, the 
broad inviting present, the illimitable future, are 
ours. I hope we shall never have a Westminster 
Abbey. G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneErDA, July, 7.—These cool days we are having, 
bring us flocks of visitors. Fifty dinners were fur- 
nished yesterday. 


....-As three or four of our girls were passing down 
the stairway from the Hall, on the Fourth, a stran- 
ger was seen to stare at them with a good deal of 
earnestness in his countenance, when turning round 
he said to those near by, “ Well, them gowns és 
pretty. 

..-.The younger girls hired in the Silk department 
are given a recess of half an hour every afternoon, 
to ‘recreate in the bath, from which they seem to 
derive benefit and pleasure. 


....There was « peddler here to-day selling Mag- 
netic Balsam. We told him we had a much superior 
article. He was quite astonished and inquired what 
it was. When he found it was Faith in Christ, he 
said no more about his medicine. 

....The Indians came with all their children and 
babies, and spent the Fourth under the old Butternut 
tree, and other shades. They were sometimes a little 
in the way, but were furnished with all the bits they 
wanted, and made generally welcome. The squaws 
begin to wear hoops. Whether this departure from 
their traditional costume is a sign of increased civi- 
lization, may be a question. The next thing will be 
to pile up their long black hair in waterfalls. 


...-Alady who called here yesterday, seemed very 
curious to know all about our children—asked a 
great many questions, and among others, if we ever 
whipped them. 

Miss Pomeroy.—Certainly we do if they de- 
serve it. 

Lady.—Do you whip those that are not your 
own? 

Miss P—Oh, they are all ours. 

Lady.—Do you use a machine ? 


Miss P. (Laughing)—Yes; the machine that every 
faithful mother uses in correcting her children. 

We have found ccdperative industry as economi- 
cal in the children’s department as any other, reduc- 
ing the work of good training two-thirds; but we do 
things by hand here pretty much. Though there is 
wonderful intelligence in machinery sometimes, we 
shall not commit our children to it right off. 


..--While passing through the children’s house 
just after the noon-meeting, yesterday, we were 
greeted with, “ Stop and look into the next room— 
open the door carefully—make no noise.” We obeyed 
wonderingly. The blinds were partially closed, 
which gave a slightly mystical appearance to the 
room, and sure enough, there we saw a‘‘ mystic ring.” 
Twelve little innocents, all wrapt in the arms of 
Morpheus; it was as if they had all tumbled down 
on the floor in sport and at that moment been over- 
taken with slumber, so careless and graceful were 
their attitudes. They formed a circle of curly heads 
and sculptured limbs. There was no farce about it; 
they were truly sound asleep, and all unconscious 
of the many gazers who flocked in. There were 
not only the usually quiet Theodora and Virginia, the 
sedate Anna, but the hopping and skipping little 
Fanny, the vigorous George, and even the irrepres- 
sible Ormond, all taken captives and sleeping as peace- 
fully on the hard floor, as if it were the softest bed. 
We regret that the scene could not have been 
photographed, for it was rare indeed. 


....J. H. N., in reporting last evening a late 
journey, finished with the following remarks: “I 
made a closet of the cars, coming home, and never 
had a better time of meditation and interior experi- 
ence. My heart was at home with God andI en- 


joyed it very much. I recommend that way of trav- 
eling—if possible, to go into your closet, shut your 
door, and mind nothing about the outside world. In 
fact that is a good thing to do anywhere and every- 
where. You are not likely to waste much time in 
that position. The most profitable and refreshing of 
any time we spend, is that which we spend in medi. 
tation and communion with God. Meditation with 
Christ is the best kind of industry we can have. It 
is not time lost—but time gained—time redeemed 
and put to the yery best use. It is, you may 
say, the breeder of all other industries ; labor in the 
Lord ; an act of the heart and mind which brings us 
into direct communication with God, and enables us 
to resist the devil and lifts us towards the resurrec- 
tion. That kind of labor prepares us for all other 
labors—refreshes us and gives us strength, hope, 
courage and vigor. It will take the place with us 
that smoking has in the world. It will be our rest 
and enjoyment. The world seek relief from labor 
by strong drink and smoking. That is their recrea- 
tion from labor—that is called refreshment all up 
and down the railroads. Restaurant! It is a great 
hoax. People don’t get refreshed—on the contrary 
they get cast down, and are made gloomy by such 
restauration. But retire into your heart and have a 
good time with the Lord, and you will find that it is 
a refreshment better than lager beer, or German 
pipe.” 


EFFECT OF CRITICISM. 


[Testimony to the grace of God is always edify- 
ing. This must be our apology for printing the fol- 
lowing private note from one of the Agency boys :] 

New York, July 11, 1867. 

Dear § :—In visiting the Central Park yesterday, 
and passing over an extensive green-sward covered 
with young men playing ball, Iinvoluntarily thanked 
God that I was saved from the crazy excitement to 
which I was once-subject in the atmosphere of that 
amusement. Five or six years ago I was sincerely 
and justly criticised by the Community, for the spirit 
of competition and pleasure-seeking which possessed 
me in playing games of all kinds. I was told in 
short that ball-playing was my sweetheart, and that 
my love for the game was greater than my love for 
women, which I believe was true. But that criticisin 
broke the spell, and athletic sports have never been 
to me the snare they were before. 


When it was decided this spring at O. C. to sus- 
pend ball-playing the coming season, I was con- 
siderably disturbed for a short time, and tempted to 
sympathize with those who advocated the continua- 
tion of the game. But upon more reflection I saw 
plainly that the sacramental character of the game 
was fully as bad in its effects upon me, as bran-bread 
is upon the dyspeptic; and I determined to go 
heart and hand with Mr. Noyes in the exclusion of 
every thing that tended to bring about unwholesome 
spiritual connections. Now, all the external excite- 
ment I really need, I find in the Susiness of the Com- 
munity. It is impossible for me to get along com- 
fortably without some kind of excitement ; hence the 
importance of seeking the right kind. The deepest 
and most earnest desire of my heart is for internal 
excitement towards God and the Primitive Church— 
this I am convinced is the only excitement that will 
ever give me permanent satisfaction, and I never 
shall be content until I fully realize it. «@. vp. A. 


FROM AN OLD ASSOCIATIONIST. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 7, 1867. 

My Dear Sir:—Permit me to congratulate your 
family Community on its great success. You have 
demonstrated that brethren may dwell together in 
unity. You have proved the great spiritual law, 
that if the kingdom of heaven be first and honestly 
sought, all other things follow as a necessary se- 
quence. For myself, although I have professed Fou- 
rier, I have never held to his completeness. For 
twenty -odd years, I have held fellowship with pro- 
fessing evangelical Christians, and still doso. At 
Brook-Farm, I was a black sheep in the flock for 
maintaining that every Fourierite must be born 





again or he would never see the kingdom of heaven, 





Whatever difference we may have as to the inter- 
pretation of Bible doctrine, I believe your devotion 
to the sacred canon is the great bulwark of your 
freedom. Of all calamities that could happen to 
you, the loss of this would be the greatest. And it 
was very encouraging for me to read in your pam- 
phlet that after twenty years of experience, your 
attachment to the sacred volume was stronger and 
more abiding than ever. With this lamp to your 
feet, and this light to your path, you may enter the 
sacred realm of the human heart and seek to solve 
its enigmas. Whether the earthly kingdom can be 
made to conform to the heavenly, is to my mind 
simply a question of time. * ” a 

Yours sincerely, 


G. B. 


PUBLICATIONS ReEcEIVED.—The Highth Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. Published by T. 
Jones, Jr., 14 Wall-st., New York, editor and pro- 
prietor of the “ Insurance Monitor.” 





Tue Boston JouRNAL oF CHEmrisTRY, “ devoted 
to Chemistry as applied to Medicine, Agriculture 
and the Arts,” is a small octavo monthly about the 
size of the CrrcuLaAR, and published by James R. 
Nichols & Co., 150 Congress-st., Boston. Price, 50 
cts. per annum. The number for July has an arti- 
cle on bread-making which is worth more than the 
cost of a year’s subscription. 


FAITH AT REST. 


I ASK myself, Do I really believe that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God sent down from heaven, and 
that he was raised from the dead, and is the Savior 
of men? I have an educated belief, which I imbibed 
from my cradle-hymns and my Sunday-school teach- 
ings, and the conversation of those I used most to re- 
vere; but this is not satisfactory. I have been con- 
vinced by more mature examination, of the veracity 
of the Gospels, and believe them as I do other past 
history ; but this is not enough. These two kinds of 
belief, however, persuade me to turn my heart to- 
ward Christ, and the effect assures me more and 
more that he does exist. But the demonstration 
which completely satisfies my reason is this: I see 
before me in the Community family, the mjracle of 
unity, and I know it is connected with the confes- 
sion of Christ a savior from sin. The more I con- 
sider it, the more I see the magnitude of the mira- 
cle. Itis not easy for me to believe in the marvel- 
ous; my mind goes right to work to explain away 
the supernatural] ; but I cannot explain awaythis mira- 
cle. Itisa fact, and it transcends human nature, 
Proverbs are supposed to express the universal sense 
and the impossibility of unity, such as I see here, has 
passed into proverbs: “There was never a house 
large enough for two families.” ‘“ Good fences make 
good neighbors.” &c. 


In looking at this miracle I remember that Christ 
prayed for the unity of his disciples, that the world 
might know that the Father had sent him ; so that the 
proof which satisfies me is the very proof on which 
he relied ; and here again I see his inspiration, and 
my confidence is confirmed. H. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XVII. 
THE BATTLE OF HARTSVILLE. 
T appears that the rebel force of five thousand 
mounted men with whom our nine hundred 
fought at Hartsville, had been to Springfield and at- 
tempted to take that place, but had been repulsed, and 
were on their return-march southward, when they 
met our detachment who were going to re@nforce 
Springfield. The unexpected meeting took place 
seven miles beyond Hartsville, on the Springfield 
road. The encounter was so sudden that we took 
thirty prisoners at the first brush. The location of 
neither party was favorable to forming for action, 
and each withdrew to find better ground, and recon- 
noitre. Colonel Merrill of our regiment, who was in 
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command, sent out scouts who reported the enemy 
to be moving toward Hartsville by another road. 
Our men immediately started on the return to the 
same place at quick time, as it was very desirable to 
get possession of the place and in good position, be- 
fore the rebels should get that advantage. When 
within two miles of Hartsville, they came upon a high 
hill, from which they discoveréd the rebels passing 
over another hill a mile south of them, on the trot, 
toward Hartsville. Much was now depending on 
which could make the best time—the men on our 
side against horses on theirs. The order, “ Double 
quick,” ran along the line, and in a moment the little 
army in blue were on the full run toward the town. 
Just as they were descending the hill to enter the 
place, the rebel host swarmed into the streets of the 
village. The head of our column was but about two 
hundred yards from the Court House, in the road 
which descended the hill toward it. This road was 
lined with a thick growth of young white-oak about 
six feet high, and covered with the leaves of the pre- 
vious year’s growth. The detachment of our regi- 
ment was in the advance, and filed to the right, and 
the remainder to the left, and so “ went into ambush” 
in plain sight of the enemy—all getting down and 
being quite concealed in the thickets. The two 
howitzers were stationed at a little distance in the 
rear, upon a prominent point of the hill. The rebels 
immediately formed, and charged boldly up in a 
crowded line of horse, eight deep, armed with rifles, 
muskets, &c., firing volley after volley, cursing 
and yelling as they came. Our fire was reserved 
until they were very near—so near that one soldier 
said that he could hear them breathe—when from 
the thicket, with deadly aim, our men poured a volley 
into their thick ranks, which reported its result by 
the empty saddles, plunging horses, and the scatter- 
ing of the foe like a flock of frightened sheep. But 
the charge was soon renewed, and this time on foot, 
and more deliberately ; but it met the same recep- 
tion, and again they ran. Reports differ as to how 
many times they charged in formal line. In the 
mean time the enemy had posted five cannon ona 
bluff so near as to be quite troublesome to us; our 
howitzers were, however, so skillfully managed that 
the rebel cannon were soon dislodged, some of them 
dismounted ; and they took their station on a hill at 
so respectful a distance that we suffered very little 
from them, especially as our howitzers were so well 
aimed as to give them little leisure to act efficiently. 
The large brick Court House and many other builf- 
ings were within easy range of our line. These were 
filled with rebels, and from every window, corner and 
fence, their irregular volleys were belching forth ; 
but every, head or body that showed itself, was a tar- 
get for the deadly aim of the Iowa hunters, whose 
minie bullets cut short the mischief of a horde of in- 
surgents that day. Colonel Merrill was lavish of his 
praise of the efficiency of our two little cannon. He 
called the attention of the artillery officer to the 
fact that the crowd of rebels in the upper rooms of 
the Court House were doing us serious damage; 
when the artillerist immediately planted a shell in 
the midst of the building, where it burst, tearing a 
great hole in the roof. The effect of such a catastro- 
phe upon the enemy, the reader can better imagine 
than any one can describe. They tumbled from the 
windows above and below in the greatest consterna- 
tion. I have no heart to dweli upon the horrible de- 
tails of the battle, which, as with all such scenes, to 
the soldier who has mingled in them and is not alto- 
ther brutal, is rather disgusting than poetical. If 
battles must be fought, courage and devotion are in- 
deed praiseworthy. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel of our regiment, who com- 
manded the detachmentof it which was engaged, 
achieved great credit by the enthusiasm which made 
his men one with himself in standing so long and 
firmly before a number so largely superior. The 
casualties which he suffered, proved that he took no 
pains to hide himself. His horse was killed under 
him, his sword was shot from his hand, his scabbard, 
and one of his revolvers and a part of his saddle 
were shot away. He was wounded in his side, shot 
in the arm, and had a finger taken off by a bullet, 
which, with various perforations of his clothing 
made his escape with life seem a miracle of Provi- 





dence. How our men fought so long in such close 
quarters, with the loss of only a dozen killed and 
thirty wounded, while the rebel loss in killed and 
wounded was about five hundred, was equally won- 
derful. The great advantage to which, under Provi- 
dence, we owed this great disparity, was the 
thicket of young oaks with the dead leaves upon 
them, which nearly hid our line from view. The 
enemy judged of our location by the smoke of our 
guns, which deceived them, because our men kept as 
near the ground as possible, and as the wind was in 
their faces it blew the smoke directly back in the 
thicket up the hill some distance, before it appeared 
above the shrubs; so that the greater part of the rebel 
firing was at our smoke, several yards in the rear, 
where their fire told fearfully upon the bushes and 
rocks. Toward sunset our ammunition began to fail, 
only enough being left for a prudent reservation for 
retreat. Colonel Merrill wisely apprehending that 
a retreat would be the inevitable result of a contest 
between forces so unequal in numbers, had ordered 
as a precaution, that the wagon train should with- 
draw to asafer distance. This was difficult to do, the 
road being for half a mile up hill, in full view, and 
within range of the enemys’ fire. The train, however, 
was taken over a rough hill in the opposite direction, 
where one would hardly think a goat would attempt 
to descend, and found its way into an old path and 
made off. In doing this, the white tops ot the wagons, 
passing one after another over an exposed point, were 
seen by theenemy. This was far from intentional on 
our part, but was one of the providential items of our 
deliverance ; for it mystified the enemy exceedingly 
to guess how so long a train could be in such a 
place ; and he argued that either there must be a 
great army present, or that that train was a decoy. 
So he began to mass his forces in the valley below 
the town. Being mounted, they appeared an im- 
mense host, to whom our little band were as nothing. 
Col. Merrill, mistaking this movement, supposed 
that it was for the purpose of a final attempt to flack 
him on his left, which might have been done with 
ease; for on that part of the line our dismounted 
cavalry were stationed, and were se extended to 
cover the flank that the men stood several yards 
apart. We had not the men to make our line stronger, 
nor would it do to make it shorter; and had the ene- 
my fallen upon our left with any kind of gallantry, 
it must have broken like a cobweb and they would 
have made short work of taking our little band pris- 
oners. ' 


At this juncture, Merrill gave the order for a re- 
treat, which those on his side of the road immediate- 
ly obeyed. Those upon the other side, who were of 
his own regiment, failed to get the order, as it was 
said that the orderly who went to carry it had his 
horse shot under him; and though this was contra- 
dicted, it appeared to be probable enough, as it was 
running « gauntlet to cross that road. Butour men, 
only intent upon fighting, continued to fire away at 
the enemy, a part of whom were still engaged. 


It was now growing dark. The rebels withdrew, 
and our men had spent their ammunition, except a 
box of cartridges which would not fit their rifles, 
having been sent them by mistake. At this time a 
second order came for the retreat, and they were as- 
tonished to learn that all the others had been gone 
some time and had left them alone; and they grum- 
blingly took up their night march after those who 
had retreated before them. The march was con- 
tinued to Lebanon, thirty miles, that night, which 
was terrible on the men who had marched and 
fought all day. The only excuse given for this se- 
vere march was, that the men had no rations or for- 
age; but this statement was disputed’ by another 
party, and a long and complicated war of words en- 
sued, growing out of these events ostensibly, though it 
was really a result of that rivalry and jealousy which 
are the great bane of unity and organization in the 
army, as they are every where else in a selfish 
world. It is charitable to suppose that men entered 
the army and took commissions with a greater or 
less desire to serve the cause of the country; and it 
is difficult to understand how men could be induced 
from selfish motives to set themselves up as targets 
for riflemen to shoot at; for life comprises all that 





self loves. But the object seemed to be to serve self 
as wellas the cause, at the same time; and even 
selfish men might seek honorable scars for purposes 
of personal ambition. 


It appears natural to suppose that that night 
march was lengthened by the motive’ of securing 
safety from that large rebel force: and ifso, it was 
a prudential movement which we should honor in 
Washington or Scott. Our Colonel wept as he re- 
counted to me the remarkable events which he at- 
tributed to the good providence of God in affording 
the great success of that battle. It was a strange 
thing that he should have been court-martialed on a 
complaint of cowardice, made up by his subordinates 
with nothing to support it but that retreat. Accord- 
ing to usage, if a colonel is removed each of his 
subordinates is promoted one step higher than his 
previous rank; and every step higher brings in- 
creased pay and increased power over others, and 
affords better opportunities for winning distinction ; 
and distinction in a popular war has ever been the 
high road to political preferment. What a tempta- 
tion is here presented to men who have nothing bet- 
ter to hope for than the honor which comes from 
men! It gave the enemies of the Colonel a great 4d- 
vantage in this case that the rebels withdrew immedi- 
ately after, or about the time that he did; and the 
fact that they sent in a flag of truce the next morn- 
ing, with a lieutenant and a fatigue party who asked 
to see our commander to request permission to bury 
their dead and attend to their wounded, was the 
strongest confession that they were whipped and 
supposed they had left the field in our hands. Our 
assistant surgeon and our wounded, with four men 
who had remained to care for them, kindly granted 
this request of the five thousand rebels ; and it is pos- 
sible that to this day Marmaduke does not know but 
that he was beaten by an army larger than his own. 
It is certain, at least, that if he had any knowledge 
of us at the time, he made poor use of it. 


Our Colonel was vindicated by his court-martial, 
and he and his regiment gained so high a reputa- 
tion in that action as fighting men, that it cost him 
and us dearly ; for in three of the severe battles that 
were afterward fought, we were put in the front.— 
The Colonel was a very frank man; but during the 
several months in which I was a member of his 
“mess,” he never uttered a syllable in a revengeful 
spirit respecting his enemies, whose after fate leaves 
room for pity, while he is now the popular candi- 
date for the office of governor of his beautiful young 
state. 


Among the rebel officers who were reported to us 
at the time as killed in that action, were General 
Emmet McDonald, Col. Thompson, Col. Hinkle, Maj. 
Kirtley, Capt. Turpin, and two Lieutenants. Col- 
Porter was also mortally wounded, and when we 
visited West Plains several weeks afterwards, we 
found that his comrades had buried him in that place- 
I confess that I feel no pride in these bloody achieve- 
ments ; for this dreadful war, and all who took part 
in it, and all who wrought in the moral causes which 
led to it, are yet to be judged by higher principles 
than entered into the hearts of those who were con- 
cerned on either side in bringing it about. I may 
not flatter myself that it was a virtue in me that I 
did not shed blood with my own hand, for perhaps I 
did more to keep up the “ irrepressible conflict” which 
induced the war, and did more to bring men into the 
field of blood and pain, and to sustain their moral 
courage in the dreadful work, than any private who 
fired his eight rounds that day. It does not justify 
us that we were sincere in our belief that all good 
human government was at stake, and that human 
liberty was to be extended. I tell my story at the 
confessional of fhat high priest, “whose blood 
speaketh better things than the blood of Abel.” 
I would rather drop my narrative where it is, or 
wish it had never commenced, than that it should 
help to glorify a work so hateful and diabolical as 
that of war, in itself considered; for that must be 
forever repugnant to the pure in heart, who see God 
as the author of a betier government than can come 
by means so full of evil. If this war has been so 
terrible as to make another impossible, such a result 
will be among its best fruits, 
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THE WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


[By request we print an article from the Hartford 

- Courant, noticed in the CrrcuLaR of last week. The 

information contained in it may not be entirely new. 

Its unusual truthfulness, however, makes it some- 

thing of a curiosity, and tempts us to pass it along 
into wider circulation. } 


N a lofty, fertile ridge, in the beautiful town 

of Wallingford, eleven miles north by east 
from. New Haven, and about three quarters of 
a mile from the Wallingford station of the New 
Haven, Hartford and Springfield railroad, is lo- 
cated the far-famed Community of Christian Per- 
fectionists, as they style themselves, or Free Lov- 
ersas they are called by the world’s people. 
This establishment is an offshoot of the more 
powerful and extensive Community at Oneida, 
N.Y., with which it is identical in constitution, 
doctrines, social life, and general characteristics. 
The parent society at Oneida was organized in 
1848, by John H. Noyes, a native of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., a graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
of Andover and Yale Thelogical Seminaries, 
and a former Orthodox minister. His adoption 
of Perfectionist views took place in 1834, and 
soon after he put them in practice at Putney, Vt., 
among his immediate connections and those of 
his wife. A small Association, with the general 
principle of a community of interests, was 
formed, which grew in numbers from 1840 to 
1847, at which time it numbered about forty. 
In this period the leading principles of the pres- 
ent social theory of the Communities were 
worked out gradually from the first step of 
community of faith through community of 
property and community of households, to 
community of affections. Towards the close of 
1847, the village of Putney had become much 
excited with the principles and practices of the 
new order, and it became necessary to seek a 
more congenial location. Hence the founding 
of the Oneida Community, which now numbers 
215 members, and owns more than 500 acres of 
land. The Wallingford Community was estab- 
lished in 1851, and now comprises about forty- 
five members and possesses 228 acres of fine land. 
Besides these there is a branch family at Wil- 
low Place, N. Y., near the Oneida Community ; 
a family at New Haven, which is maintained to 
furnish a boarding-place for such students of the 
Community as desire to pursue a course at Yale; 
and an Agency at New-York, for the sale of the 
products and manufactures of the Communi- 
ties. The principal business of the Oneida Com- 
munity is manufacturing, while that of the 
Wallingford branch is chiefly the culture of 
fruit and the printing of publications of the or- 
der, including a handsome quarto weekly 
paper, called the Circunar. 

A visitor alighting from the cars at the sta- 
tion, proceeds on foot or obtains conveyance 
by wagon to the residence of the family, and 
on making known his business is courteously 
treated and shown about the premises by one 
of the leading men. The house in which this 
large and singular family resides is of wood, 
two stories in height, painted white, and appear- 
ing no different from an ordinary roomy and 
well-planned farm-house A wing one story and 
ahalf high extends back some distance from the 
main building, and is occupied as the dining- 
hall, kitchen, laundry and pantries; the front 
part being occupied by the parlor, sitting-room 
and (apparently) bed-rooms. A large building 
in the rear, on more elevated ground, is occupied 
by the printing-office. Here is to be seen the 
marvel of a composing-room kept scrupulously 
neat and clean, the composition being done by 
female members of the-order. In this roum is 
also the mailing-machine, which stamps the ad- 
dress upon each copy of the weekly paper for 
outside circulation. In an adjoining room are 
the presses; one a Campbell cylinder power- 
press, on which the newspaper, book, and other 
large work is done, the other a Degener card 
and bill-head press. Here is done much job 
printing for the various manufacturing establish- 
ments in the vicinity, and also for the pro- 





ductions of the Community. The presses are 
driven by a five-horse-power caloric engine in an 
adjoining room. 


The buildings are surrounded by an orchard 
of various fruit trees, by grass plots, neatly 
graveled walks and flower beds. At the north 
side of the dwelling-house is a croquet ground of 
large dimensions, and smooth as a parlor floor, 
where the male and female members mingle 
during their leisure hours in the lively game, 
which they play with much skill and great zest. 
Qld men with gray heads, young girls and chil- 
dren, may be seen playing together, and they 
keep it up the year round in good weather, the 
snow being brushed from the hard frozen ground 
in winter. At some distance from the house is 
located the barn, a large and commodious struc- 
ture, where about twenty head of cattle, includ- 
ing four oxen, are kept, also five horses, a few 
hogs, and a large amount of poultry. Still far- 
ther is an old house used in the summer time 
for the storage and packing of fruit, the great 
commodity of the Community. Tere may be 
seen bushels upon bushels of the luscious straw- 
berries all snugly packed in quart baskets, and 
again these in large crates, waiting transportation 
to the railroad station, whence they are shipped 
to all parts of New England and to New York. 


The strawberry beds embrace in the aggregate 
an area of about ten acres, situated on a slope 
with an eastern and southern exposure, and on 
soil admirably adapted to the culture of the 
fruit. The plants are set in rows about one 
foot apart, the intervening space, as also the in- 
terstices between the plants, being mulched with 
straw or sawdust to prevent the fruit coming 
in contact with the dirt. The variety chiefly 
cultivated for market is the Wilson seedling, 
on account of its large size, prolific qualities, 
and its firmness and ability to stand transporta- 
tion. For home consumption, and to a certain 
extent for market, the Triomphe de Gand is used. 
In addition, all the new varieties receive a trial 
at the hands of the Perfectionists, and a large 
plat of ground may be seen set with a dozen 
different sorts upon which they are experiment- 
ing, two or three rows of a kind, each variety 
being marked with a head-board, on which is in- 
scribed its name, age, and date of planting, after 
the style of a grave-yard. In this plat is an odd 
species of strawberry, known as the French 
Hautboy, the berries being long, conical, 
smooth, of a rose pink color outside and white 
inside, and possessing a singular, but to some 
tastes delicious flavor. The berries are gather- 
ed mainly by hired labor, boys and girls from 
the village being employed for this purpose, at 
a compensation of two cents per quart—very 
liberal pay by the way, as the children can 
make from $1 to $2 per day each—and they 
are notified when their services are required, by 
a red flag displayed from the peak of the high- 
est building. The picking is done under the 
oversight of two or three of the brethren, who 
see that the vines are not injured by the pick- 
ers, and that none but ripe and merchantable 
berries are gathered.. The berries are picked 
directly into the baskets in which they are mar- 
keted, six of the baskets being placed in a long, 
flat, handle basket, carried by the picker; and 
when filled, all are removed and packed in the 
cratés under the nearest shed. Several of these 
sheds are built in the vicinity of the various 
beds, the object being to protect the fruit from 
the sun after it is picked. Hence the crates are 
conveyed to the packing-house already des- 
cribed. The yield of berries this year is enor- 
mous, 3,700 quarts being gathered on Friday, 
and nearly as many on Saturday. Besides the 
berries marketed, the family eat great quanti- 
ties, using them at every meal during the sea- 
son, and also bottle and can a great many for 
use during the rest of the year. 

The strawberry business is not, however, the 
whole fruit-trade of the Community. They 
have very extensive plantations of raspberries, 
blackberries and grapes, of the most approved 
varieties, which yield immense crops in their 





season. They have also fields of corn and pota- 
toes, large beds of asparagus and other vegeta- 
bles, and cut considerable hay. In dress, the 
men are not to be distinguished from the world’s 
people, by any peculiar garb. The women 
however, wear the Bloomer costume, and have 
their hair cut short. Tobacco and ardent spirits 
are not used; neither are tea and coffee. Very 
little meat is provided, the diet. consisting chiefly 
of vegetables, eggs, milk, farinaceous compounds, 
and fruit. The labor is divided and assigned to 
various members according to their tastes and 
abilities, and there is no compulsion in the mat- 
ter. In religion, the Communists have no for- 
mal creed, but claim to take the whole Bible as 
their guide, believe that the second coming of 
Christ took place at the fall of Jerusalem, that 
then there was a primary resurrection and judg- 
ment in the spiritual world; that a church on 
earth is rising to meet the approaching Kingdom 
in the heavens, and to become its duplicate and 
representative ; that inspiration, or open com- 
munication with God, involving perfect holiness, 
is the bond of union between the church above 
and the church below, and the power by which 
the Kingdom of God is to be established and 
reign in the world. They have no religious ser- 
vice, or forms of worship, as they consider them- 
selves perfect, and do not labor on the Sabbath, 
yet do not regard it as sacred. The measures 
relied upon for government, are first, daily 
evening meetings, which all are expected to 
attend, and in which religious, social and busi- 
ness matters are freely discussed ; and second, 
the system of mutual criticism. In this criti- 
cism sometimes all the family in turn criticise 
the party in question ; at other times a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose does the business, 
This criticism is employed as a remedial agent 
in cases of sickness, which Communists claim can 
only proceed from wrong doing, and no other 
medicine is used. Old age is also held to be 
amenable to criticism. The business affairs of 
the society are managed by a board, composed 
of the heads of industrial departments, which 
hold weekly meetings, and also yearly meetings, 
at which plans for the ensuing year are matured, 
and at which members are invited to hand in 
written slips stating the department of labor in 
which they desire to embark. The plans of the 
business board are submitted to the whole fam- 
ily for discussion and approval. 

The social organization of the Community is 
its most singular, and to outsiders, its most re- 
pulsive feature. It isa delicate subject to treat, 
and cannot be fully explained in a newspaper 
article, but its fundamental principles and salient 
points will be briefly stated. In the first place, 
the Perfectionists believe that the affections can 
be controlled and guided at will, and with far 
better results than when left without restraint. 
In the Communities the whole matter of love 
and affinity is under the supervision of the 
eldest and wisest members, subject to discussion 
in the*evening meetings, and tocriticism. Sev- 
eral general principles govern the expression of 
love, one of which is the principle of the ascend- 
ing fellowship, by which the young are induced 
to mate with those of mature years. It is re- 
garded as better for the young of both sexes to 
cohabit with those older than themselves, and if 
possible with those who are spiritual, and have 
been a long time in the school of self-control, 
and are thus able to make love safe and edify- 
inz. It is considered undesirable for two inex- 
perienced and unspiritual persons to rush into 
fellowship with each other. Another principle 
is that it is wrong for any two persons to be ex- 
clusive or permanently attached to each other, 
and that every woman shall be free to accept 
or reject the advances of any man. Still 
another is that it is best for men in their ap- 
proaches to women, to invite personal inter- 
views through the intervention of a third party, 
first, that the matter may be brought under the 
supervision of the Community, and second, that 
the woman may feel free to reject the advance 
if so disposed. In the direction of propagation, 
the Communists are waiting for light, but in the 
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mean time hold that this is one of the most im- 
portant interests of society, and one which should 
not be left to blind chance or selfish, uncivilized 
passion, but should be placed under the control 
of scientific guidance, equal to that which is ap- 
plied to perfecting the breeds of valuable ani- 
mais. At present, however, procreation is not 
desired by the Communists, and is prevented in 
all but occasional exceptional cases, by the 
practice of male continence, while free sex- 
ual intercourse is enjoyed. The doctrine on 
which this practice is based, is of course of 
a nature unsuitable for publication, but it is 
a novel and very ingenious theory, and one of 
the principal foundations of the social system 
of the Perfectionists. In their dealings with 
the world, the Communists have the reputation 
of scrupulous honesty and good faith. ‘They are 
industrious, peaceable and healthy, and in ma- 
terial prosperity are increasing from year to 
year. 


PROPAGATION OF HOUSE FLIES. 


A correspondent of the New England Far- 
mer gives the following on house flies : 


“ Flies are propagated in the summer in the 
compost heap principally—mostly in horse ma- 
nure. They delight in the fresh droppings of 
the horse, penetrating quickly into its louse tex- 
ture, and depositing a great number of eggs 
which hatch in a few hours; varying according 
to warmth of weather and degree of heat of 
compost. In from four to seven days the mag- 
got comes to maturity, creeps to the side of the 
heap, and takes the chrysalis form. It then 
appears like a small egg, and is of a dark brick- 
color. In about two days more the perfect fly 
appears, works its wings a little, to get the 
“hang” of his new existence, and then flies di- 
rectly into your house, dear inquirer, and alights 
on your nics food. After wiping his feet and 
luxuriating on your good things for a time, he 
goes back to the barn to increase and multiply. 
Having learned so much by observation, we put 
our knowledge to practical use by letting the 
horse remain in the stable in the summer about 
six days, presenting great attractions to the flies 
that escape me, and those of my neighbors.— 
They will soon produce countless thousands of 
maggots. We then heat about six pails of scald- 
ing water, and while one rakes over the heap 
another dashes on the water, which literally 
straightens them out. Pitching the scalded 
mass into the pig pen we permit the process to 
be repeated. It is nota particularly pleasant 
operation, but far better than to fight them after 
they are in the house. The women will be 
glad to heat the water if the men will apply it, 
and both will be pleased with the success of the 
plan, if well followed up.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Ir has come to light within the last few days that 
our Government is now negotiating for the purchase 
of the Sandwich Islands. This negotiation began 
several months ago, and, it is said, will soon be con- 
summated. 

THE Senate, on the 11th inst, passed a supplemen- 
tary Reconstruction bill, by a vote of 31 to 6, after 
adopting a number of amendments which add to its 
force and clearness. The principle provisions of the 
bill are, that the military authority in the Rebel 
States is paramount to all civil governments therein, 
and that they shall not interfere in any way with its 
authority; that the District Commanders have 
power, subject to the approval of the General of the 
Army, to remove from office any civil officers in their 
districts, and to appoint to vacancies officers of the 
army or Civilians; that the same powers of removal 
or appointment are possessed by the General of the 
Army; that all the past acts of the District Com- 
manders in removal or appointment are confirmed , 
that the District Commanders have the power to re- 
move and appoint Registers; and that no person 
shall be disqualified from service as Register on ac- 
count of race or color, 





FOREIGN. 
An Austrian fleet is to be immediately dispatched 
to Mexico for the body of Maximilian. 


Ar the surrender of the city of Mexico, Marquez, 
with a small party, made his escape; his where- 
abouts is unknown. 


THE report that Santa Anna had been shot is not 
confirmed; at latest accounts he was still in pris- 
on, had refused all food for three days, and was 
continually asking if he was to be shot. 


Ir is reported that an extensive conspiracy against 
the life of her Majesty, Queen Isabella of Spain, has 
been discovered, and that over 2,000 persons have 


been arrested in consequence of the developments 
which have been made. 


THE capture of President Mosquera of the United 
States of Colombia has not yet ended the civil war. 
The friends of Mosquera, it seems, still have control 
over the state ot Bolivar. Fighting, at last accounts, 
was still going on in other parts of the Republic. 


In accordance with the declared intention of the 
Austrian Government, a bill making the ministers 
of the Emperor responsible to the legislative body, 
was recently laid before the Reichsrath, and after 
passing through the various stages of legislation, 
was on the 11th inst. finally adopted, and is now a 
law of the Empire. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
(NEW EDITION.) 


The Community will publish, on or before the 20th 
of August, a new edition of 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 
By 8. NewnovseE. 

This edition will present the work in a revised 
and enlarged form, with new chapters on Animals, 
Practical Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, Narratives 
of Adventure, &c. It is intended to bea thorough 
manual for the trapping of all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals; a companion for the Hunter and Woods- 
man; an entertaining volume for all who are inter- 
ested in life in the forests and among the streams 
It will form a volume of about 200 pages, with new, 
original and elegant illustrations, and will be sold at 
the following prices: Paper covers, $1; Cloth, $1,50. 

Orders may be addressed to Oneida Community. 
Oneida, N. Y., or tothe Community Office, No. 9 
Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending July 17, 1867. 
Lipari Leseli, Twayblade. 
Plantanthera hyperborea, Northern Green Orchis. 
Anemone Virginiana, Tall Anemone. 
Verbena angustifolia, Vervain. 


Asclepias tuberosa, Butterfly-weed. 
Cirsium arvense, Canada Thistle. 
Inula Helenium, Elecampane. 
Nepeta Cataria, Catnip. 
Verben’s urticifolua, Nettled-leaved or White 
{ Vervain. 

Apocynum cannabinum, Indian Hemp. 
Asclepias incarnata, var. pulchra, Swamp Milk- 
[ weed 

Polygonum Persicaria, Lady’s Thumb. 
Lycopus Europeus, Bugle-weed. 
Typha latifol“a, Cat-tail. 
Chenopodium album, Lamb’s-Quarters. 
Potamogenton lucens, Pond-weed. 
Verbena hastata, Blue Vervain. 
Agrostemma Githago, Corn Cockle. 
Agrimonia Ev patoria, Common Agrimony. 
Linum Virginianum, , Wild Flax. 
Hydrocotyle Americana, Marsh Penny wort. 
Pontederia cordata, Pickerel-weed. 
Cynoglossum Morisoni, Beggar’s Lice. 


Pycnanthemum mutieum, Mountain Mint. 
Urtica Dioica, Great Stinging Nettle. 
Gnaphalium polycephalum, Common Everlasting. 


Mintha Canadensis, Wild Mint. 
Saponaria officinalis, Bouncing Bet. 
Aralia hispida, Bristly Sarsaparilla. 
Desmodium acuminatum, Tick-Trefoil. 


Epilobium angustifolium, 
Hypericum corymbosum, 
Pycnanthemum laneeolatum 
Gaultheria procumbens Creeping Wintergreen. 
Baptisa tinctoria, Wild Indigo. 


Great Willow-herb. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcuiar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at S82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
n1AGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by tie Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, ‘Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more t five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, ee to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our 0; ties of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida See 
can be furnished on application ; : The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of eg Sinches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte dev size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanv-Book or Toe OnermpaA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
a pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 

ozen, 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END oF CwRISTIAN FarrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 fees; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50.cts. perdoz. 

Back Vo.umes or THs “OireuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[The above works are for gale at this office.] 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, poohamtirs werner oo mew, 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THe Onerpa UNITY ry 
they anil Foceive subscriptions for the Crcviar, and orders for 


our other pubiications, 





